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Swan & Edsar 
Regent St, & Piccadilly. 





“Unsurpassed.” 






Prices : 
Elegant Bear Stole, 
very fine quality, 

ns. 


Huge Rug Muff, 
34 Gus. 








Both trimmed_ large 
Brushes. Set 7 Gas. 









“ Utopia.” 


Very handsome Shaded 
Canadian Sable 8 Skin 








Stole, Empire Shape 3 
skin Loose Muff. ~ Very 
fine skins.” 

Set 50 Gos 
May be had in Natural 
Stone Marten at 30 Gns 


** Unity.” 
VerySmart Mole- 
skin and Ermine 
combination Set. 
Empire Shape Stole 









“ Unrivalled.” 
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both trimmed Silk 2-skin Stole, 54 Gns. “q) way.” 
Fringe. / Very Large Muff, Loose Rug 50 Smart ssid Sq 
Set £5 19 6 *. Shape, 34 Gns. Stoles, 88 ins. lone 
Set, Price 8 Gns. } * wide, 18/9 
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SOFT, DELICATE SKIN 


A beautiful complexion and face, neck, and arms 
of matchless whiteness ensured to those Ladies 
who use 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 


Most curative, healing, and 
» refreshing. It preserves the 
skin from all trying changes 
of weather, removes 
freckles, tan, redness and 
roughness; soothes and 
heals irritation and 
cutaneous eruptions more 
effectually than any other 
preparation. Warranted 
harmless. 


Bottles 2/3 and 4/6 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, 
67 Hatton Garden, London. 











COSTUMES worn in 


‘Orpheus in the Underground ” 
‘Hop o My Thumb ” 
“Golden Land of Fairy Tales” 
‘Mousme ” 
‘Kismet ” 
‘* Quaker Girl ”’ 

&c., &c., 


WERE MADE BY 


B. J. SIMMONS & CO. 


7 & 8 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN 


and can be reproduced for 
Fancy Dress Balls, ete. 
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MADAME STEER 
Theatrical Costumier & Wigmaker 


FANCY AND HISTORICAL COSTUMES 
LENT ON HIRE OR MADE TO ORDER. 
22 MAIDEN LANE, STRAND, W.C. 


FACTORY: EXCHANGE COURT, W.C. 
Telephone - . - No. 8623 GERRARD. 








almistry, Clairvoyance, Psychometry, Phreno- 

logy, Graphology, Astrological Horoscopes. 
Send 2/6, full names, date of birth to reveal 
destiny according to the law of numbers. 
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It is now quite possible 
to obtain Ready-to-Wear 
Evening Gowns, equal to 
all intents and purposes to 
Gowns made specially to 
order. The advantages of 
this are greater variety, less 
trouble in fitting, and more 
moderate prices. Our 
stock is so large and well- 
assorted that nearly every 
lady can rely on_ being 
fitted from stock. 
oS 


Evening Gown (as sketch No. /) 

in good quality satin, vest and sleeves 

of chiffon, in self colourings, trimmed 

gold embroidery. In black, white, 

purple, gold, royal, cerise, and all 
new colourings 


Price - 89/6 








Evening Gown (as sketch No. 2) 
in good quality soft satin, veiled with 
chiffon, the tunic of beaded net 
edged with fringe. In white, white 
and black and self colourings 


Price - 54 gns. 





DEBENHAM G FREEBODY 
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“THE MIRACLE” 


By DR. KARL VOLLMOLLER. With Music by PROFESSOR ENGELBERT HUMPERDINCK 
Produced by PROFESSOR MAX REINHARDT at Olympia, London, on 23rd December, 1911 





Camera-Picture} [by E. O. Hoppé 
NATACHA TROUHANOWA as the Nun 
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The Story of “The Miracle” 


By H. V. M. 


NELDOM, if ever before, has the public had 
an opportunity of witnessing such a magni- 
ficent spectacle as that produced by Max 

Reinhardt at Olympia. 

\lthough the story of ‘* The Miracle’? is a 
simple one, the difliculties which had to be over- 
come in giving it such an artistic setting were 
enormous. For weeks before the opening night 
of the production a small army of workmen were 
engaged in transforming the huge hall into a 


eathedral. The sides of the building were made 
to represent stonework, with stained-glass win- 
dows above. At one end two huge doors, as high 


as the building itself, were made to open and 
close as required, and at the other, an excellent 
reproduction of a rose window, with carved 
pillars and arches, completed the illusion. 

Seating accommodation had to be provided for 
many thousands of visitors, and this was accom- 
plished by building tiers of seats, rising from the 
vast arena to the height of the gallery which runs 
round the building. Suflicient lighting was ob- 
tained from large lamps and chandeliers, which 
were hung at intervals from the roof, while 
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several large platforms, each containing many 
powerful lights, were hauled to the top of the 
great arched roof, and connected by telephone 
with the stage-management below. 

A specially-built organ had to be installed, elec- 
trically controlled, with a pure cathedral tone, 
while a magnificent set of cathedral bells gave the 
necessary atmosphere of solemnity. Placed in 
niches around the walls of the cathedral were 
statuettes of saints, and the various properties 
used in the spectacle were made and finished with 
every attention to correctness in detail. 

The costumes, which were specially made for 
the production, were of rich silks, gold and silver 
embroideries, and costly fabrics. Not one of the 
2,000 performers was provided with a costume 
that was not true in every detail. As can be 
imagined, the work of drilling this army of per- 
formers, training the choir of 500 voices and the 
orchestra of 200, and schooling them into one 
harmonious whole, a living spectacle without a 
jarring note-—-one might almost say, without a 
false movement—was a truly marvellous piece of 
stagecraft. 








The Story of the Play 


The opening scene of the play was the interior 
of a large Cathedral on the Rhine. The dim light 
of the building, the faint smell of incense, and 
the low, solemn music from the organ lent a 
mysterious atmosphere to a ceremony about to be 
performed. 

In the centre of the building stood the Miracu- 
lous Image of the Madonna. This Image was 
gifted with strange powers—that of healing the 
sick, curing the halt and the lame, and restoring 
the crippled. The Image was left to the care ol 
an aged Abbess, who, feeling the weight of her 
years falling heavily on her, had decided to trans- 
fer her duty to a young and beautiful Nun. The 
Abbess handed over the keys of the Church to 
the Nun, who had been elected for the honour by 
the entire Convent. 
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A Novice 


Outside the Cathedral was heard the singing of 
many voices, and when the doors were opened 
the pilgrims formed into a procession and slowly 
marched forward to bow before the Miraculous 
Image. Men and women, old and young, and 
children of all ages followed the nuns from the 
great doors to kneel before the figure of the 
Madonna with the Child. Then came the beggars, 
the cripples, the sick and the dying, and to these 
alms were given and charity was dispensed by 
the Sisters of the Convent. Suddenly all eyes 
were turned to the centre of the Cathedral, where 
an aged cripple was throwing up his arms in 
supplication to the Image. When the people saw 
that he was cured, a great cry of exultation and 
thanksgiving went up, and to the solemn music 
of the organ the pilgrims withdrew. Charging 
the Nun with her duties, the old Abbess withdrew 
also, leaving the Nun alone kneeling at the feet 
of the Miraculous Image. 

She heard the joyful sounds of the singing of 
happy children outside the Cathedral, and the far- 
off piping of a Spielmann. Leaving her place, she 
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slowly walked towards the door, and gradually 
the influence of the happy children filled her with 
a longing to join in their merry-making. 


The Coming of the Spielmann 


With the keys of 


been left in her 
charge by the 
Abbess, the 


Nun unlocked 
the yreat 
doors, and the 


childre n, danc- 


, ving 
ing and singing 


to the  Spiel- 
mann’s pipes, 
came into” the 
sacred build- 
ing. Sur- 
rounded by 
these happy 
littke mortals, 


the Nun felt 
their influence 
so strongly 


that she danced 


and sang with 
them in_ their 
joy. Turning 
towards the 
great doors, 
she | stopped 


suddenly, for 
there appeared 
al handsome 
Knight in glit- 
tering 
standing on the 
hill outside the 
Cathedral, yaz- 
ing at her, en- 
chanted by her 
beauty. 


armour, 


Phe children 
had left the 
Cathedral, and 
she stood 


motionless, re- 
turning the 


eaze of th 


the Cathedral, 


Camera-Picture] 


had 


which 


The Nun 


U Knight, until, beckoned onwards by 
the Spielmann, he stepped forward to the portal. 
With a mighty effort she threw out her hands to- 


wards him, and turned her face aside. 


She sum- 


moned up her courage and went forward to close 


1 


the doors of the Cathedral ere the temptation of 
the world proved too strong for her. 
\s she did so, the aged Abbess and the Sisters 


returned. 





The Abbess had seen the Nun waver, 


and, sternly rebuking her for neglecting her duty, 
she sentenced her, as a punishment, to stay kneel- 
ing all night alone at the feet of the Image of the 


Madonna. 


Hours passed on, and the Nun still knelt before 


the Image. 
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the Convent 


calling of the world outside. 


Hoppe 


The vesper bell rang out, and the 


sound of the 
nuns singing 
their evening 
hymns through 
the cloisters 
was heard. 
Outside the 
locked Cathe- 
dral a nightin- 
gale sang, and 
the moon shone 
brightly. In- 
side, no sound 
was heard save 


the deep 
breathing = of 


the Nun as she 
prostrated her- 
self on the 
steps of the 


dais. 


Slowly — she 
rose and lis- 
tened. A faint 


knocking — on 
the great doors 
echoed through 
the building. 
She started for- 
ward. Louder 
and louder 
came the 
knocking. 
With the keys 
in her hand she 
ran down to 
unlock the 
doors, but the 
key would not 
turn and_ the 
door would not 
open. 

It was the 


She could not resist 


it. Hurrying back, she fell on her knees once 
more before the Miraculous Image and appealed 


for her freedom. 


But no sign was given her. 


As the rapping on the doors grew louder the 
more she pleaded to the Madonna, unti! at last, 
unable any longer to restrain herself, she snatched 

(Continued on page 115.) 
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MARIA CARMI as the Miraculous Image 
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the Child from the arms of the Image. As she 
did se an angry peal of thunder was heard out- 
side, which mingled with the enticing, fascinating 
music of the Spielmann’s pipes. A great flash of 
heavenly light came from the roof, and the Holy 
Infant, which she had snatched from the arms 
of the Madonna, was whisked from her arms and 
borne above 

Then the big doors opened, disclosing the 
Knight standing on the hill beyond. Led on by 
the Spielmann, he went forward into the Cathe- 
dral, imploring the Nun to go out into the world 
with him. She refused, then consented, then 
refused again, and finally, un- 
able any longer to withstand 
the alluring pipes of the Spiel- 
mann and the protestations of 
the Knight, she resolved to 
take the chance of freedom 
which was now offered her. 
Kneeling together before the 
Miraculous Image, the Nun 
and the Knight offered up 
their prayers, and she, dis- 
carding her veil, her robe and 
the keys, was carried out by 
the Knight, led by the piping 
Spielmann. 

Mounting their steeds they 
rode up the hill and out of 
sight into the great world 
beyond, just as the dawn of a 
new day wis breaking. 

Slowly ithe great doors 
closed, and nothing inside the 
Cathedral could be seen ex- 
cept the beautiful Image of 
the Madonna. 

Gradually the Image moved. 
It had come to life. Slowly 
descending from the dais, the 
Madonna took up the robe 
and veil of the departed nun, 
put them on, and, taking her 
place, knelt before the empty 
chair. 

Shortly after the Ab- 
bess and the Sisters re- 
turned. When they saw 
the Miraculous Image 
had gone they shrieked 
with horror. The Nuns 
came rushing in, crying 
aloud at the awful thing 
that had befallen them. 
Seeing the prostrate 
figure on the steps of 
the dais, they raised 
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their clenched hands and vowed vengeance upon 
her. 

Calmly the Sister stood up before them, and 
they fell back, recognising in her the features of 
the Madonna and realising that she had taken 
the place of the guilty Nun. They fell on their 
knees before her, and their cries of woe were 
changed to songs of exultation. Following the 
living Madonna they slowly filed out of the 
Cathedral, chanting and rejoicing. 
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The Nun is tempted by the Spielmann 
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The World Outside 


Outside, into the world, had gone the Nun and 
her lover, accompanied by the Spielmann. The 


DOUGLAS PAYNE as the Knight 


/ 





by # 


O. Hof 


The Knight is enchanted by the Nun’s beauty 


very joy of living had entered the woman’s heart, 


and she danced before her Knight to the alluring 


tunes of the Spielmann’s pipes. 


He 


stood and 
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watched her with wondering and admiring eyes. 
But their happiness was not for long. Over the 
hill came the Robber Count and his party of 
huntsmen. Seizing the Knight they bound him 
to a tree, while the Count ordered the woman to 
be brought before him. He compelled her to 
dance, and, as she did so, the huntsmen threw 
themselves on the ground around her. Her 
dancing captivated him, and he ordered her to 
be carried off to his castle. The Knight, having 
broken his bonds, however, rushed towards the 
Count in an endeavour to kill him, but he was 
promptly set upon by the huntsmen, and killed 
before the woman’s eyes. As the Count and his 
men carried off their prize, the Spielmann stood 
by the corpse of the Knight and plaved the 
Melody of Death. 


The King’s Son 


The second episode in the life of the Nun after 
obtaining her freedom from the Church took 
place in the castle of the Robber Count. 

Here was prepared a great banquet. The 
Count and his friends and retainers were gathered 
together in the banqueting hall. The wine flowed 
freely, songs were sung and the guests danced 
and made merry. 

The Spielmann, having led the Knight on to 
his doom, now turned his attention to the Nun. 
He had accompanied her to the Count’s castle, 
and during the banquet he suggested to her that 
she should dance before the Count and _ his 
guests. Cheered and applauded, she mounted 
the central table, from which the flagons, platters 
and ornaments had been removed. - Raising her 
heavy, silken, embroidered skirt, she danced on 
the massive table to the noisy encouragement of 
the half-drunken revellers. 

Suddenly she stopped. Her eyes were fixed 
on the door at the end of the hall. All eyes 
were turned in that direction, and a silence fell 
over the company when they saw that the King’s 
son with a party of friends had entered the hall. 

I-nchanted by her beauty, the King’s son tried 
to gain possession of her, and for some time he 
wrangled with the Count, but no decision could 
be come to. It was then suggested that they 
should throw the dice for her, and that he who 
threw the highest should take possession of her. 
To this both the King’s son and the Count 
agreed. 

The dice were thrown by the Count. It was 
then the King’s son’s turn. <A mighty shout 
went up when it was announced that he had 
thrown the highest. Claiming the Nun, he and 





his friends took her away, forming a mock bridal 
procession, and leaving the Count to bemoan his 
fate with the Spielmann. Almost beside himself 
with anger, the Count raved and stormed as he 
walked up and down the banqueting hall. Offer- 
ing him a dagger, the Spielmann suggested he 
should stab himself, and this the Count did, 
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prepared with mock ceremony by the King’s 
retainers, while coarse jokes and vile insinuations 
ran from mouth to mouth, The Nun was 
brought in with the King’s son, amidst laughter 
and jesting. The Spielmann was hurrying her 
from one indignity to another. He had dragged 
her deeper into the mire with the bewitching 


5 ie 


[Hoppé & Wakefield 


The Nun goes out into the world with the Knight 


falling heavily to the ground. As he fell, the 
Spielmann bounded before him and once more 
played the Melody of Death over the corpse. 


The Rescue 


The next episode in the Nun’s life took place 
in the bedchamber of the King’s son. A bed was 


tunes of his pipes. One lover after another had 
met their deaths as the penalty of falling victims 
to her wonderful beauty. 

There she stood before the King’s son, pre- 
pared for the worst, helpless and hopeless. ‘The 
Spielmann, however, had managed to convey to 
the King the story of what was happening, and 
the King, who had been hiding in the chamber, 
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stepped out to save her from the outrages of his 
son, who sulkily turned away from the chamber. 


ERNST BENZINGER as the Robber Count 
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The Robber Count is attracted by the Nun’s beauty 


The King with the Nun was about to follow 
when he was set upon by armed and masked 


assassins. He defended himself as best he could, 
and succeeded in killing one of them, while the 
others made off. His anguish was uncontrollable, 
however, when he discovered that the man he had 
killed was his own son. Almost distracted by 
the thought that he was his son’s murderer, he 
went from the room, while the Spielmann stood 
over the body of the dead son and again piped 
the Melody of Death. 


The Dance and the Fire 


Once again the scene was changed. It was 
the wild scene of a masquerade. There sat the 
old King, dejected and inconsolable, mourning 
the loss of the son whose life had been taken by 
his own hand. The masquerade had_ been 
organised in the endeavour to distract his 
thoughts, and to help him to forget his grief for 
a short while. The Nun danced before him, 
wildly waving a lighted torch in each hand. 
Losing her head in the excitement of the dance, 
the flaming torches whirled round her, keeping 
time with the rhymic movements of her body. 

Suddenly there was a cry. Several of the 
masqueraders had been caught in the flames, and 
the fire rapidly spread from one to the other, 
consuming all except the Nun and the King, who 

managed to escape unharmed. 

The doors were burst open, and 
an unruly mob of people from the 
streets rushed in. Seeing the King 
and the Nun alone unharmed, they 

accused the Nun of witch- 
\ craft, and she was dragged 
forth from the ashes of the 
dead, while the Spielmann. re- 
mained to pipe his haunting 


‘ Melody of Death. 


The Inquisitorial Trial 


The Nun had been tortured on the rack, and 
a large assembly had gathered together in the 
open street to witness her trial for witcheraft by 
the Judges of the Inquisition. 

To the mournful beating of the drums the red- 
and black-robed judges filed in and took their 
seats. In front of them were the mailed and 
armed soldiers, who held the crowd in check, and 
the ominous figure of the executioner, who stood 


(Continued on page 123.) 
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The King and His Son 
































[by E. O. Hoppé 
The King bids his}Son release the Nun 
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ready with axe in hand to carry out the dread 
sentence of death, should the Judges pronounce 
the Nun's doom. 

The Spielmann, disguised as the chief In- 
quisitor, commanded the prisoner to be brought 
in. A Jane was formed by the soldiers through 
the people, and she was drawn in on the rack. 
The executioner raised his axe, and was about 
to carry out the sentence of the Court, when the 
mob, over whom the Nun’s wonderful beauty had 
cast a spell, seized him ere the blow fell. The 
crowd mounted her upon a white charger and 
escorted her to safety amidst frightful 
uproar. 


The Ghostly Procession 


Summer had gone, and the snow had 
covered the country with its 
white mantle. Over the hill 
came the soldiers marching. 

Iirst the carriers, then the 
men in armour, the long guns 
and the soldiers on foot. In the 
rear came the camp-followers, 
and one of these was easily dis- 
tinguishable as the Nun, with a 
babe in her arms. Ex- 
hausted she fell to the 
ground, while the caval- 
cade passed on. 

Away in the distance 
the Nun could hear the 
sound of happy chil- 
dren’s voices, mingled 
with the sound of the 
Spielmann’s pipes. She 
turned her head in the 
direction from which 
the sounds had come, 
and to her horror she 
discovered the Spiel- 
mann, wearing the 
Mask of Death, and 
leading a long proces- 
sion of the 
ghosts of her 
dead lovers. 
When he saw 
her he seized 
her by the wrist 
and compelled 
her to look first 
at the Knight, 
then on the 
Robber Count, ~ 
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next the King’s son, the King, and many others 
as they passed before her view. Overcome by 
the dreadful sight, once more she sank to the 
ground. 

Then, from the Cathedral in the distance, came 
a beam of light. To her it meant safety and 
hope. She rose, clasping the babe to her breast, 
and struggled on, no longer heeding the pipes of 
the Spielmann. 

Struggling onwards, almost in despair, at last 
she reached the great gates of the Cathedral and 
entered. 

She had come back 
from the world ! 
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The King watches the Nun dancing at the Masquerade 
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Back Again When the sound of their voices had died awav 
It was Christmas-time, and the children came Strange thing happened: the Madonna _ re- 


sumed her place in the empty chair and once more 
became the Miraculous Image. 

During a snowstorm the Nun entered and 
threw herseif at the feet of the Image. She then 
discovered that her babe was dead. 
Stricken with grief she implored for- 
giveness from the Image. The Image 
came to life once more, and, raising 
the dead body of the babe, the 
Madonna held it just as she had held 
the figure of the Child some time 
before, when the Nun had snatched it 
from her hands as she went out into 
the world. 

The bells of the Cathedral rang 
out, and the Sisters rushed into the 
sacred building in alarm, there to find 
the sobbing Nun at the feet of the 
Miraculous Image. 

A second Miracle had happened ! 
The Madonna had come back. Hardly 
believing their eyes the happy Sisters 
bowed low and reverently before the 
beautiful figure. For some moments 
they remained spellbound. 

But away over, at the side of the 
Cathedral, a fierce, mocking laughter 
was heard. Clasping her hand to her 
breast, the Nun fell back in horror. 

Seeking to put herself out of reach 
of the horrible sound she ran to the 
other side of the building. Again the 
mocking laugh was heard. Hither and 
thither ran the Nun, to meet on all 
sides the laugh, which seemed to kill 
the very soul within her body. 

And then the Nun, in despair, flung 
herself once more at the feet of the 
Madonna. As she knelt praving, the 
Sisters raised a great song of salva- 
tion which overpowered the laughter, 
and a wonderful shower of red roses 
fell from the roof of the building upon 
the assembled Sisters. 

The great doors of the Cathedral 
swung open, and the Madonna was 
carried out among the happy and re- 








joicing people. 


The Next Morning 


Camera I'rcture) [oy E. O. Hoppe 
The Executioner prepares to strike off the Nun’s head [he light of daybreak was seen through the 
» windows of the Cathedral, and the Nun was 
singing into the Cathedral to receive their gifts awakened from a deep sleep. 
from the Sisters. (Continued on page 127.) 
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The Spielmann and his Pipe 
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[by E. O. Mappe 


Camera Victure| 


MAX PALLENBERG as the Spielmann 
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Camera Picture) 7 [by E. O. Hoppe 
The Miraculous Image of the Madonna, having come to life, is loved by the little children 
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In bewilderment she raised her eyes around her, 
vaguely wondering where she was. Where were 
the Knight, and the Robber Count? Where were 
the terrible roar of the flames and the shrieks 
of the victims? Where were the grim, relentless 
Judges of the Inquisition, the executioner with his 
terrible axe? The army, too, had disappeared ! 
Where was her child, the poor, dead, little thing, 
that had lain at her feet? And where, more 
terrible than all, was the evil Spielmann with his 
alluring pipes and his hollow, mocking laugh ? 

Slowly the thought came over her that she had 
been sleeping, and reverently she rose, crossed 
herself, and bowed low before the Miraculous 
Image. Then she walked slowly and thoughtfully 
towards the portals of the Cathedral. 

Opening the great doors to welcome the first 
rays of the morning sun, she went out to toll the 
bell for matins. 

It was all a dream! 


Vhete| 


The Great Doors of the Cathedral are closed 
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In Conclusion 


This is the story of ‘* The Miracle,’’ a spectacle 
that aroused much discussion throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 

Let those quarrel who will. To me it was a 
thing to be seen and never to be forgotten. | 
would welcome any production that was artistic, 
that aroused a love for the beautiful, that pleased 
the eye and the ear, for such a production could 
never appeal to the lower instincts of human 
nature. 

To me, the eternal Battle of the Creeds, the 
everlasting Warfare of the Churches, has no 
place in a spectacle such as that I was privileged 
to witness in ‘* The Miracle.’’ 

It was a play, a play with a story, depicting 
the work of master minds, as noble in its concep- 
tion as in its representation, and one that will 
mark an epoch in the annals of the stage. 





|Hoppé & Wakefeld 
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Back from the World Outside 
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The Nun is grief-stricken on discovering that her babe is dead 
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: ‘* Max Reinhardt— Producer ” by Ashu Wha hd 


URING the past few months Londoners had passed over his head was appointed director 
‘ have been afforded an opportunity, both of the Kleines Theater, Berlin, which proved the 





* through the Press and the Theatre, of stepping-stone to the high position he now occu- 
Nae acquiring a slightly more intimate knowledge of — pies. Although this was only a few years ago, 
the artistic side of stage setting. the theatre in Germany at that time was rather 
ne So far as this country is concerned, public rough and ready. Max Reinhardt soon altered 
" > interest may be this state of 
93 said to have affairs by strik- 
. been first ing out on those 
4 aroused by the lines which to- 
production off day have made 
x ‘**Sumurun’’ at him famous 
*; the Coliseum, throughout the 
a followed by an world as a 
, ‘ exhibition of theatrical pro- 
: Gordon Craig's ducer. 
ee designs. of His first suc- 
20 scenes for cess was scored 
' various Shake- by the fine pre- 
r spearean plays, sentation he 
and culminating gave at the 
in the magnifi- Kleines Theater 
ie cent mystery of ‘‘ Salome,” 
ns spe tacle now by Oscar Wilde. 
et drawing its tens New experi- 
+ oe of thousands to ments are al- 
it Olympia. The ways’ risky, 
ht story of ‘* The owing to the re- 
ie Miracle "* is) by search work em- 
st Karl Vollmdller, ployed; but not- 
ire but to the genius withstanding his 
RE} of Reinhardt is daring methods, 
cai) due that dra- Reinhardt soon 
a? matic  magnet- became __recog- 
Hy ij ism with which nised as a leader 
nd it thrills the by the most in- 
Tht senses and tellectual minds 
soa touches the in his _ profes- 
ih vt heart, sion. | 
red ft) Born in 1873 With the pro- 
Vie at Baden, near duction of 
r \ enna, Max fans Pea [by E. O. Hoppé Gorki’s ‘‘ Nach- 
t Reinhardt has tasyl”’ Rein- 
“ta climbed from Professor MAX REINHARDT hardt’s triumph 
v the lowest rung was _ complete, 
: of the theatrical ladder, for he started his career and from that moment his influence on the stage 
hs as an ordinary ‘* super.’’ has been grandly elevating. 
Mi » rhe experience thus gained while ‘* walking Besides the directorship of the Kleines Theater 
oy on” proved of inestimable value to him in after he also took over the management of the Neues 
wie vears, and no doubt accounts for his wonderfully in the same city. This gave him the opportunity 
x hi intimate acquaintance with every detail of stage of introducing to the public works by all the best 
: fi technique. At the age of twenty he secured an German, French, English and Russian authors. 
iP acting engagement at Salzburg, and ere ten years In September, 1904, he included Shakespeare in 
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his repertoire by producing **‘ The Merry Wives of The Author 
Windsor,’’ and followed this with a succession of 
all the Bard of Avon’s most important plays, 
finishing in 1905 with ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.’’ The transcendently beautiful effects 
secured by Reinhardt caused a tremendous sensa- 
tion throughout artistic Europe. 
It was revolutionary but also a revelation. The 
same year he resigned Kleines Theater and took 
over the Deutches, then the leading playhouse in 
Germany. There he produced Bernard Shaw’s 
‘*Cesar and Cleopatra’’ and Oscar Wilde’s 
‘* Florentine Tragedy.’’ A little over five years 
ago he started the Kammerspiele, a new departure 
in the way of theatres, as the auditorium is util- 
ised as well as the stage, which allows spectators 
to become more imbued by the atmosphere of the 
play. 
Such is the life story of a man who has the 
genius to transforma scenario sketch into a living 
picture of vivid colouring and rich depth. 


The Composer 


Dr. KARL VOLLMOLLER 


The composer of the music, Engelbert Humper- 
dinck, of which the intermezzo is a remarkable 
part, has to his name some notable musical 
achievements. His ‘* Hansel and Gretel” is 
undying, whilst his more recent ‘‘ Kénigskinder ”’ 
proves him to be a thorough master of his pro- 
fession. Like Reinhardt, he is fond of breaking 
fresh ground. In ‘‘ The Miracle *’ he has given 
of his most noble constructive power. He has 
set music to Shakespeare’s ‘* Tempest,’’ ‘* Win- 
ter’s Tale,’’ ‘‘ Mercnant of Venice,’’ and ‘S As 
You Like It.’’ 





The writer of the scenario, Karl Vollmdller, is 

a famed litterateur of marked cosmopolitan 

instincts. He has a versatility seldom met with, 

for in addition to having given us such fine trans- 

lations as ‘* Orestie’’ and Gozzi’s ‘* Turandét,”’ 

and such original matter as is contained in ‘* Der 

Deutsche Graf,’’ he has shown considerable 

engineering skill. He is an expert motorist ‘and 

aviator and a poet. The principal works of 

Professor ENGELBERT HUMPERDINCK Gabriel D’Annunzio were done into German by 


him. 
Camera-Pictures) 13] 
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hs Men of Affairs at Olympia 





Mr. ERNST STERN, Designer of the Scenery anu Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Conductor of 
Costumes the Orchestra and Choir 





BS : Mr. F. H. PAYNE, Managing Director of Olympia and Mr. C. B. COCHRAN, General Manager and Promoter 
ae the Company controlling ‘‘ The Miracle ” of the enterprise 


ee 
AR Photos by IS Hoppé and Foulsham Banfield 
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REVIVALS 


ECEMBER saw a number of revivals 

running in the West End theatres. Per- 
haps the most interesting, and certainly one of 
the most successful, was Charles Frohman’s pre- 
sentation of *‘ What Every Woman Knows,’’ at 
the Duke of York’s. In this Miss Hilda 
Trevelyan appeared as Maggie Wylie, and Mr. 
C. M. Hallard as John Shand. Both characters 
were excellently represented. The Comtesse de la 
Briere was played by Lady Tree, and I cannot 
say that it was a very attractive performance. 
Lady Tree did not seem to ‘* get there ’’ and 
gave one the impression of trying hard to do so. 
Very sweet was the Lady Sybil Lazenby of Miss 
Nina Sevening, and clever representations were 
given of Alick Wylie and his sons by Mr. H. R. 
Hignett, Mr. Norman MacOwan and Mr. Blake 
Adams. Mr. Norman Forbes played Venables, 
Mr. John Keit, Feikie, and the maid was left to 
Miss Madge Murray’s care. They seemed to 
have put a litthe more soda into the Scotch! This 
strange language was much modified’ and any 
ordinary Londoner like myself could. understand 
practically the whole of the dialogue. For which 
I was thankful, as I am fond of Barrie. 


At the Little Theatre Miss Lillah McCarthy ran, 
for a series of matinées, that now famous triple 
bill, ‘‘ The Sentimentalists,’’ ‘‘ Rococo,”’ and ‘‘ The 
Twelve-Pound Look.’’ The little Little Theatre 
filled up very well indeed, but there was no mis- 
taking the preference the audience had for the 
two last-named playlets to the first. Meredith is 
delightful to read, but rather boring on the stage. 
Miss McCarthy had acquired the services of a 
powerful band of assistants, among whom were 
Mr. Godfrey Tearle, Mr.. Edmund Maurice, Miss 
Carlotta Addison, Miss Ciceiy Hamilton, and 
Miss Agnes Thomas. 


During Lydia Yavorska’s season at the Kingss- 
way—to which theatre ‘ Fanny’s First Play ”’ 
has now been transferred—we had the oppor- 


tunity of seeing Ibsen's ‘* \ Doll’s House *’ and 
Maxim Gorki’s ** The Lower Depths.”’ The 
former play drew the old crowd of [bsenites, who 
applauded—-not without justification—the trials 
and troubles of Nora Helmer as portrayed by 
Lydia Yavorska. <Ably supported by Mr. Ben 
Webster, Mr. E. H. Brooke, Miss Rosalind Ivan 
and Mr. Ivan Berlyn, the famous play achieved 
more success than was meted out to ‘‘ The Lower 
Depths.’’ Fortunately, we have had the Christ- 
mas festivities to help us over the depression 
caused by the sordid drama in Gorki’s work. The 
play was translated by Laurence Irving, and if, 
as would appear to be the case, it was a less 
mournful affair than is the original, the: latter 
must be depressing indeed! People don’t care 
about shuddering in the theatre. 


‘Vice Versa’ was brought to light again at 
the Comedy for a series of matinées and has now 
been transferred to the Globe. Mr. Arthur Hardy 
made a wise decision when he made up his mind 
to try the play once more. It was as popular as 
ever on its revival. Mr. Spencer Trevor appeared 
in his original part of Dick Bultitude, and carried 
the house by storm. Mr. Irederick Volpé, Mr. 
C. M. Lowne, and the inimitable Mr. Arthur 
Playfair were quite happy in their original parts. 
A new Barbara Bultitude was provided in Miss 
Cicely Eldon, while Miss Marjorie Dane and Miss 
Phyllis Embury repeated the pretty little per- 
formances they gave when the play was first put 
on. With one or two exceptions the cast was 
the same, and the play formed = a_ capital 
entertainment. 


Other revivals were Mr. Charles Hawtrey’s 
‘“The Messenger from Mars,’ at the Prince of 
Wales’ Theatre; ‘‘ Peter Pan,’’ at the Duke of 
York’s; and ‘‘ Sweet Nell of Old Drury,’’ at the 
New. Unfortunately space will not allow notices 
of these in the present issue, but I may have 
something to say about them next month. 
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“Orpheus in the Underground” 


Version of Offenbach’s Opera by Alfred Noyes, Frederick 
Norton and Herbert Tree. 


His Majesty’s Theatr:—December 20th, 1911 
& a ** Note by the Producer,’’ we learn that 

‘it is the triumph of Mrs. Grundy over the 
evil spirit of Pluto which we have endeavoured to 
superimpose on the delightful trivialities of Offen- 
bach’s famous masterpiece.” 

Orpheus and Eurydice had quarrelled.  Eury- 
dice had no appreciation for the talents of 
Orpheus. Pluto fostered the ill-feeling that 
ensued, and, disguised as a shepherd, persuaded 
Kurydice to leave her husband and go with him 
to Hades. Orpheus was happy to learn that his 
wife had gone, but his exultations were inter- 
rupted by the appearance of Mrs. Grundy, who 
insisted that he should accompany her to Olympia, 
there to demand from Jupiter the return of his 
wife, 

There was trouble in the abode of the gods 
when Mrs, Grundy and Orpheus arrived, and 
this was accentuated by Pluto, who had taken 
a mortal to his dominion. 

Jupiter decided to visit Hades with his Court, 
find Eurydice, and restore her to her husband. 
Disguised as a bluebottle, he found her in Pluto’s 
private apartment. 

But Jupiter, whose heart went out to many 
ladies, fell in love with her himself and she very 
nearly reciprocated his passion. Cupid, however, 
who was watching from behind a screen, sent a 
wireless message to Juno—Jupiter’s wife—with 
the result that she immediately arrived upon the 
scene. (With the gods all things are possible.) 

Mrs. Grundy then stepped in to prevent the 
coming domestic scene. 

Kurydice disguised herself as a Bacchante and 
went to join the revellers at the féte given by 
Pluto in Jupiter’s honour. When Jupiter returned 
he was confronted by Mrs. Grundy. 

In the Banqueting Hall—the ‘‘ Shades,’’ as it 
is called on the programme—Jupiter discovered 
Eurydice and endeavoured to fly with her away 
from the scene, but Pluto and Juno discovered 
the plot and prevented the couple from carrying 
out their intentions. 

Orpheus and Mrs. Grundy then appeared, and 
Jupiter was reminded of his promise to restore 
Eurydice to her husband. He decreed that 
Orpheus should return to his dominions, followed 
by Eurydice, but that if Orpheus turned his head 
he should lose his wife for ever. 

Just as they departed Jupiter hurled a thunder 
bolt at Orpheus, who turned his head, thus for- 
feiting his wife to Jupiter. 

Mrs. Grundy then declared that she would 
never stir from the scene until his wife had been 






restored to Orpheus. The spell was removed 
and the couple were once more united. 

But Cupid shot a dart at Mrs. Grundy’s heart 
and she collapsed into the arms of Pluto! 

If the play had been differently cast it would 
probably have enjoyed a wonderful run. The 
beautiful music and the whimsicality of the idea 
were very appealing, while the whole was given 


a setting worthy of the traditions of His 
Majesty’s. 
Miss Lottie Venne as Mrs. Grundy, Mr. 


Courtice Pounds as Orpheus, Mr. Lionel Mackin- 
der as Pluto, and Mr. Frank Stanmore as Jupiter 
were great favourites, while the work of Miss 
Hilda Antony, Miss Betty Callish, Miss Grace 
Croft, and Miss Eleanor Perry deserved special 
mention. 





made me 








**The Golden Land of Fairy Tales” 
Translated by A. H. Quaritch and Maurice Raye, with 
Music by Heinrich Berté. 

Aldwych Theatre—December 14th, 1911 
A PROLOGUE and six pictures of fairy tale 

subjects, delightfully put on and prettily 
acted! A feast for the little ones—and their 
elders ! 

Miss Maud Cressall as the Fairy Queen, Mrs. 
Alfred Davis as Granny, Miss Agnes Glynne as 
Lotty, and Mr. Shakespeare Stewart as the Wan- 
derer formed the prologue. Granny was reading 
fairy tales to the little ones. 

Then followed a picture of ‘‘ Little Red Riding 
Hood,’’ wherein some pretty lines were cleverly 
spoken and sung by Miss Florrie Lewis, Miss 
Joy Chatwyn, Mr. Alfred Latell, Mr. Basil Sey- 
mour and Mr. Walter Cross. Next the story of 
‘* Puss in Boots’’ was unfolded, to be followed 
by ‘‘ The Magic Wood,” ‘‘ Cinderella,’’ ‘* Snow- 
drop,’’ ‘*‘ The Sleeping Beauty,’’ with the 
epilogue, ‘‘ The Vision of the Golden Land.”’ 

Other players in this fascinating little show 
were Miss Joan Trevitt, Mr. J. M. East, Miss 
Dorothy Turner, Master Harold Barrett, Miss 
Elise Craven, Miss Marjorie Moore, Mr. Bobbie 
Andrews, and Miss Mary Glynne, with numbers 
of little boys and girls flitting about the stage 
here and there. 

‘** The Golden Land of Fairy Tales ”’ 
feel frightfully old! 

The Variety Theatres 
The Alhambra 

Many interesting turns have been seen at this 
great house since our last issue. That fascinating 
ballet, ‘‘ 1830,’’ with its living story of love and 
passion, claims a large portion of the evening’s 
entertainment, as could only be expected when 
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such names as those of Poldi Muller, Emile 
Agoust, and Greville Moore appear as sustainers 
of the principal parts. Life in Paris in 1830 must 
have been romantic indeed ! 

Fragson appeared, too, with a piano. One 
always associates a piano with Fragson, somehow. 
It seems to be as much a part of him as it does 
of his show. And what a capital number is ‘‘ The 
Insurance Pill ’’! 

Then there have been other turns well worth 
seeing, such as the Normans, the Asti Troupe, 
and Marise Fairy, from the ‘‘ Spring Maid,”’ in a 
musical monologue, ‘‘ The Understudy ’’—- 
capitally done. 


The Empire 

What with the ‘‘ Follies’’ matinées and a 
heavy evening bill, they are pretty busy at the 
Empire! There were one or two changes in the 
‘* Foollies ’’ company I noticed, but they give a 
rattling little performance. Muriel George is out 
of the cast, while Lena Hutchings and _ Isabel 
Cameron are new-comers. 

Our old friend, Nelly Ganthony, at the piano, was 
right royally welcomed when she stepped on to the 
Empire stage with that captivating smile of hers. 

The ballet ‘‘ New York,’’ with Lydia Kyasht- 
of the twinkling legs—starring, was still very 


popular, and looked like continuing to be so for 
some time. ———__—_ 


The Coliseum 

The ‘‘ building with the globe-topped tower ’ 
has been filling every seat available lately. 
Where a management produces ‘‘ top-hole’ 
turns they must expect big houses. 

Seymour Hicks and Ellaline Terriss had a suc- 
cessful season there with ‘‘ The Slum Angel,”’ 
and James Welch, who succeeded them in ‘‘ The 
Man in the Street,’’ once more proved himself an 
actor miles above the majority. To those—and 
they are many——who only picture Welch as the 
Knight, I would suggest a visit to ‘‘ A Man in 
the Street.’’ It would open their eyes! 

Then there was Ruth Vincent in the angel 
tableau and third act of ‘‘ Hansel and Gretel ’’— 
thunders of applause, literally ! 

Other notable turns during the month were 
D’Arc’s Marionettes, W. C. Fields, May Moore 
Duprez, George Barrett and Nan Stuart in a 
sketch ‘‘Two Flats,” and a_ ‘‘ stupendous 
Asiatic novelty,’’ ‘‘ The Slave Dealers.’’ 


The Palladium 


Varied, indeed, were the turns at the Palladium 
during December. I have not the space to 
describe them all, but a word or two must be 
written about Vallya Ladowska and Andreas 
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Pavley’s classical dances. Like 
famous dancers these artistes came from the 
Imperial Opera House, St. Petersburg. They 
were supported by a corps de ballet of pretty 
little juveniles, who seemed to be having the 
time of their lives as they flitted and fluttered 
about the huge stage. Dainty is hardly the word 
for it; it was all grace from beginning to end. 

Arthur Roberts in a sketch, more or less funny, 
entitled ‘‘ The Girl Who Lost Her Honeymoon,”’ 
was one of the stars, but I’ve seen him in much 
better form and much better stuff than that. 

Lalla Selbini, in Lafayette’s great illusion, ‘‘ The 
Lion’s Bride,’’ George Robey, T. E. Dunville, 
Courtice Pounds and a chorus of Spring Maids, 
and Hetty King were only a few of the merry- 
makers at the Palladium. 


all the other 


The Hippodrome 


If 1 had to give an account of every really good 
turn at the Hippodrome I should have to live 
there! Never a week passes without some sen- 
sation or another takes hold of London and pulls 
it into the doors of that great building in Cran- 
bourn Street. 

The fame of the Sisters Wiesenthal and Sahary 
Djeli had scarcely grown cold in the récollection 
of the ever-fickle public, than the Schwartz 
Brothers and ‘‘ The Eternal Waltz’’ set it 
toddling off again to the Hippodrome. 

Yes, London endorsed the verdict of Vienna, 
Berlin, and the whole Continent when it saw the 
indeseribably graceful dancing of the Sisters 
Weisenthal. Dressed quite quietly—and fully 
dressed, too—these artistes turned the stage into 
a cloud, scarcely seeming to need its support a’ 
they floated over it rhythmically to the music of 
the fascinating waltz. 

Sahary Djeli appeared in the mimodrama 
‘** Syria,’’ an Eastern representation in three 
tableaux, full of passion, love, and hatred, won- 
derful and alluring. 

Laughter, long and unbroken, 
Schwartz Bros. in their now famous sketch, 
‘*The Broken Mirror.’’ What vears of practice 
must have been put into those few moments on 
the stage ! 

‘The Eternal Waltz’? was worth seeing. 
Clara Evelyn, whose glorious voice was quite at 
home in the huge house, was a general favourite 
with the audience which filled it. We are already 
hearing the tuneful notes of the captivating air 
in the streets, which is the high-water mark of 
success. The true artist is touched more by 
hearing her (or his) song whistled through the 
teeth of a bootless ragamuffin than by all the 


‘ puffs ’’ in the newspapers put together. 


greeted the 
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The Drama in Paris 


‘ Playgoer” Offices: 56 Rue de l’Université, Paris 





‘*Peau Neuve” 
Comedy in Three Acts. By Etienne Rey 
Produced at the Théftre Michel 


RANCOIS VILLIERS is married to a 

charming young woman, Germaine, whom 

he adores. But, like most Parisians of his 
class, he does not know the meaning of conjugal 
fidelity, so, a la Francaise, he has several mis- 
tresses. Of course, his wife is supposed rot to 
know, but, of course, like most Frenchwomen, 
she does know, or more than suspects, and, act- 
ing under the French rule, ‘* what the eye does 
not see, the heart does not grieve for,’’ she acts 
accordingly. Francois gets tired of his life of 
falsehood and deceit, and perhaps fear lest his 
wife should find him out, so he decides to reform, 
became a bon mari, and, in fact, make Peau 
neuve. He breaks oft his liaison with his last 
mistress, a Mme Duroy, and confides his resolu- 
tior to an old friend, Jacques Prévost. Now this 
Jacques is a good sort of chap, with a great ad- 
miration for English customs, so he goes in for 
cold baths and le sport, keeps himself clean, and 
keeps away from mistresses. 

Francois and Germaine have a friend, Lucienne 
Morange, an actress at the Odéon. During Ger- 
maine’s absence Lucienne calls to bid them au 
revoir, as she is going to make a long voyage to 
forget a lover who has abandoned her, and she 
expresses her firm determination never to have a 
lover again. Francois approves her decision, 
and they speak of the wrongs and rights of love, 
and that it brings more trouble than pleasure. 
They get so eloquent over the deceptions of love 
as they have found it, and what it really ought 
to be, that they fall into each other’s arms, 
worked up to ecstasy by their own eloquence. 

Francois is so dazzled by his new conquest that 
he goes to Jacques and brags he has ‘‘ deceived ”’ 
his wife again. Jacques reproaches him for his 
relapse, but Francois tells him that the pleasure 
of married unfaithfulness is as much, if not more, 
than ‘*‘ love ”’ itself. Besides, Lucienne will not 
travel now, and she will not keep him from his 
wife, but, on the contrary, he will love his wife 
more. Germaine enters, and he folds her in his 
arms to prove to Jacques what he has just said. 

Some weeks after we find Germaine, Lucienne 
and Marthe, the wife of Jacques, in the salon of 
Jacques’ country house. Francois enters, and is 
charmed at the sight of the three pretty women 
chatting together. They go out to take afternoon 
tea in the garden, leaving Jacques alone, who 
writes a note and hides it in a blotting-case. Ger- 





maine enters suddenly, and sees him, but Jacques 
tells her he writes a billet doux every day to his 
wife, who takes it from the hiding-place at the 
same hour daily. They go out, and Frangois and 
Lucienne come in, and they spoon, spoon, spoon ! 
Lucienne goes out for a moment, leaving him on 
a couch, and just then Germaine enters from be- 
hind and kisses him. He believes it is Lucienne, 
and murmurs lovingly, ‘‘ My sweet little 
Lucienne !’’ Germaine lets him know his mis- 
take, and tells him to get out of the house. She 
then tackles Jacques, and drags out of him thai 
Lucienne has been her husband’s mistress for 
some time. She then offers herseif as mistress 
to Jacques to avenge the wrong Frangois has 
done her. Jacques begins to preagh her a moral 
sermonette, but before it is finished he clasps her 
in his arms and tells her he loves her. Just then 
good, honest Marthe enters, and a scene follows. 
She says she will speak to Francois, and when he 
comes in she pours out a shower of reproaches, 
and tells him all this shameful intrigue has come 
about because of his amours with Lucienne. She 
speaks so bitterly of the latter that Francois 
guesses she is jealous, so he calls out, ‘‘ I repent, 
and am sorry about Lucienne, but I love you,’’ 
and folds her in his arms. Germaine enters sud- 
denly and sees them. There is another scene, 
and Francois begs her to forgive him, but she 
cries out, ‘‘ I have a lover, too—it is Jacques.”’ 
He doubts it, but she gives him at once a proof. 
She slips a billet doux in the blotting-case, and 
Jacques enters, takes the note from the blotting- 
case, thinking it is from his wife, Marthe. The 
two men then have a set-to fight a la Francaise. 
Three days afterwards we find Germaine at Paris, 
where Francois has followed her. She refuses to 
see him, and will not give any explanations. 
Lucienne forces her way in, tells Germaine she is 
going away, and that the liaison was only a 
passing one and not important. Germaine is 
determined to give her husband, however, a good 
lesson. She arranges that Francois surprises her 
in company of Jacques. She has gone too far, 
and Francois tells her he will obtain a divorce. 
Germaine pleads for forgiveness, but Francois re- 
mains firm. Then she tells him it is only make- 
believe, and that neither Jacques nor anybody 
else has been her lover. She goes out, and Fran- 
cois makes a fervent prayer, like a convert at a 
Salvation Army meeting, to be kept from the 
women and to be made a faithful husband. Ger- 
maine enters whilst he is praying, and throws 
herself into his arms, and the curtain falls. 
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Finchley A.D.S. in ** Idols.’”’ Congratulations 
to this enterprising society on introducing this 
four-act melodrama to the amateur stage. I 
hardly think the play is worth the trouble in- 
volved, but it is indicative of the strength of the 
society that, with a tremendous cast, there was 
not a single member who was other than ade- 
quate, and the Court Scene reflected infinite 
credit on the producer, Mr. Rupert M. Heath. 
As Hugh Colman, Mr. Ralph P. Jenkins had a 
character that fitted him like a glove, and he 
played it with great sincerity and restraint. Mr. 
Harold Sutton, as Gerard Merriam, was not quite 
so happy. His chance does not come until the 


fourth act, and in his big scene he was too spas- 


modic to be thoroughly effective. Possibly due 
to the author, he did not work up to any climax 
but allowed the dramatic value to peter away in 
a series of small explosions. Mr. Sydney Coom- 
ber again proved his versatility by playing 
William Saunders with marked skill and _ re- 
sourcefulness. | However, my opinion of Mr. 
Coomber’s acting must be largely discounted. 
He entertains you behind the scenes so charm- 
ingly that one loses one’s critical balance. Other 
club secretaries, please note! Mr. Jas. Halford 
did not lay undue stress on Mr. Hart’s, Semitic 
origin, and his was a performance full of dignity 
and quiet strength. No one could have looked 
better as Irene Merriam than Miss Gladys Hamil- 
ton, but, ungallant though it be, I confess she 
leaves me cold when any display of pathos is 
demanded. Please, Miss Hamilton, go back to 
Lady Jessica’s and Mrs. Gorringe’s!. Miss Ethel 
Jenkins manage { 1o express the lack of breeding 
and tiger-like nature of Minna Hart in a surpris- 
ing degree. It was a very clever performance. 
I imagine it is only fair to assume that some of 
the legal atmosphere of the court scene was due 
to Mr. W. Blake Odgers, Jr., the counsel for 
the prosecution. Naturally he was very much at 
home, but would it be incorrect to assume also 


that Mr. Odgers’s practice lies on the Chancery 
rather than the Criminal side of the law? Next 
production, ‘‘ The Duke of Killiecrankie.’’ 

Rutland Shakespeare D.S. in 
Juliet.’” This society continues the good work 
while we wait until the Memorial Committee 
collect the hundred thousand pounds required, 
Without attaining a very high level, its shows are 
marked by painstaking endeavour, and while one 
quarrels at times with the ultra-modern pronun- 
ciation of some of the players it would be unfair 
not to congratulate the producer, Mr. Harding 
Parmenter, on the results he obtains., Miss Ivy 
Theresa Hatherly spoke Juliet’s lines with intel- 
ligence and with becoming maidenly fervour, and 
Mr. William Baker must have given some of the 
young ‘‘ bloods ’’ of Clapham a wrinkle or two 
in the art of love-making as Romeo. His was 
really a very sound performance. Both Mr. 
Robert Peasland, as Montague, and Mr. Ernest 
Oatway, as Capulet, were a little too nervous 
and uncertain on the lines to be quite successful, 
but Mr. Frederick Marshall made good with 
Escalus, and Mr. Jack Frye, as Paris, had his 
moments. Mercutio is not the easiest part in the 
play, and Mr. A. Sadler Franklyn was over- 
anxious to drive his points home—a little more 
restraint would have been vastly becoming. 
Others in the cast who contributed towards a 
capital show were Mr. Ernest Crossley (Friar 
Laurance), Mr. Harding Parmenter (Apothecary), 
Miss Alecia London (Nurse). 

The Westcliff O.S. in ‘‘ The Pirates of Pen- 
zance.’’ This young society continues steadily 
to improve, and the present performance was 
marked by the transference of its operations to 
the Empire Theatre and the discovery of a tenor 
end soprano which should ensure its successful 
future. Artistically, the members have yet a 
good deal to learn; there is more. than a touch of 
rawness in the work of the chorus, and one 
fervently wished that they would put aside their 


“Romeo and 
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private feelings and try to look as if they were 
enjoying themselves; while the feebleness of 
the representation of Offenbach’s ‘‘ Rose of 
\uvergne ’’ served as a timely reminder that the 
number of capable principals is at present limited. 


The performance of the ‘* Pirates ’’ was, however, 


generally most praiseworthy, although there was 
perhaps a lack of sonorousness in the bassos, 
which detracted to some extent from the effect of 
the fine male choruses in which this opera 
abounds. Three names demand special mention. 
Mr. John Dixon’s Frederic was vocally and his- 
trionically a most delightful impersonation, and 
he had a most brilliant Mabel in the person of Miss 
Daisy Buckingham. I understand that this little 
lady was the understudy for this part, but there 
is in the society a wise regulation enabling the 
understudies to prove their capabilities at certain 
of the performances. The wisdom of this rule 
was abundantly proved by Miss Buckingham’s 
instantaneous success. The third of the trio, 
Mrs. Alfred Tarling, as Ruth, was equally happy 
and sang with dramatie force and character. Mr. 
Harry E. McLean was not quite at his best as 
Major-General Stanley, and Mr. Walter Jones as 
the other exponent of light relief, the Sergeant of 
Police, was hardly unctuous enough. In truth, 
the humorous side of the opera was the least 
satisfactory. The opera was produced by Mr. 
Richard Temple, under the musical direction of 
Mr. W. J. Barton, and the only fault that one 
can find with the work of either is that some of 
the choruses might with advantage have been 
taken at double the pace. Next production, 
‘* Merrie England,’’ April 15th to 2oth, 1912. 


The Wayfarers in ‘‘ Mrs. Gorringe’s Neck- 
lace.’ There was more than a suggestion of the 
Theatre Royal back drawing-room about this 
production, an impression that the Rehearsal 
Theatre, with its tiny stage and close kinship 
with the auditorium, in no way diminished. From 
this standpoint some of the work of the principals 
was quite creditable. Mr. C. L. Milligan, as an 
clocutionist, gave considerable zest to Captain 
Mowbray’s long speeches, but there was a stiff- 
ness and restraint about his acting which marred 
the general effect. Mr. Albert Allen quite realised 
the necessity for being humorous as Col. Jardine, 
and on the whole was successful. Mr. W. H. 
Saunders, though he did his best to ruin his ap- 
pearance by wearing an absurd red wig, played with 
a good deal of sincerity the very difficult part of 


_ David, and Mr. H. G. Larner realised to the life 


the part of the policeman Jernigan. The ladies 
were not so successful. Miss Ethel Larner lacked 
vivacity as Mrs. Gorringe, and Miss Ada Besford 
quite forgot in pointing Mrs. Jardine’s lines that 


it Was necessary to preserve some semblance of 
courtesy. As Isabel, Miss Ethel Clarke had her 
moments, but could, with advantage, have been 
much more natural in the pathetic passages. In 
trying to achieve the dramatic she lost the charac- 
ter. The stage management left a good deal to 
be desired, for which, with so oft played a 
show, there is little excuse. The pace was much 
too slow, and the grouping and movements of 
the characters awkward and ineffective. 


Customs’ Sports Club in ‘‘ Facing the Music ”’ 
and ‘‘ Pride of Regiment.’’ A clear case where 
the hors d’auvres proved more appetising than 
the more substantial fare. The representation of 
‘* Pride of Regiment ’’ was simply tremendously 
impressive, Mr. Sydney H. Strong as the Father, 
Mr. C. Lawford Davidson as the Son, and Miss 
Ellie Chester as the Mother playing with a direct- 
ness and dramatic force that gripped the interest 
and compelled the warmest admiration. The per- 
formance of ‘‘ Facing the Music’’ was on a 
distinctly lower plane, although the audience were 
equally appreciative of the laughter-raising efforts 
of the cast. Perhaps the best work in this was 
put in by Mr. MacDonald Hastings as Dick Des~- 
mond and Miss Margaret Lymberry as Norah, 
but, generally speaking, all the players were very 
capable and rollicked through the farce at a pace 
which was much nearer the right thing than the 
time generally imposed by amateurs, for which all 
credit should be given to Mr. Sydney Strong, 
who was responsible for both productions. 


Garrick A.D.S. in ‘‘ Oliver Twist.’’ This 
society is certainly one of the most ambitious in 
London. Its past achievements and future pro- 
gramme alike prove it, and the splendid financial 
result--the handing over of nearly £1,000 to 
various charities—excuses a multitude of artistic 
sins. On this particular occasion, however, little 
need be said in criticism of the acting. The mem- 
bers were happily cast, and if it is a little difficult 
to realise that this crude melodrama had so recent 
a run at the leading West-End theatre, the play is 
quite interesting. Pride of place must be given 
to Mr. Lewin Sultan’s ‘‘ Fagin.’’ Naturally 
enough, it was more or less an imitation of Sir 
Herbert Tree in the part, but this is perhaps 
almost inevitable, and one may unreservedly con- 
gratulate Mr. Sultan on carrying through the 
impersonation so consistently. Mr. Clive Brook 
was excellent as Bill Sikes. Truculent and awe- 
inspiring, he could scarcely have been bettered. 
The other members of the Thieves’ Kitchen were 
indefatigable in their labours, if not altogether 
convincing. To Miss Elsie Davidson fell the part 
of Nancy, and she plaved it with all the dramatic 
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An acquaintance with this fashionable perfume reveals 
a pleasure hitherto unknown. La Reine d'Egypte 
is an entirely novel addition to the Toilet, and 
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LA REINE D’EGYPTE. 


(Egyptian Queen) 
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LA REINE TOILET SOAP... 1/6 Box 
LA REINE TOILET POWDER ... 1/- Box 


The La Reine d’Egypte “Trio of Toilet Delights” 
are obtainable of all high-class Chemists and Stores. 





TRIAL SAMPLE 


of La Reine d’Egypte Perfume and Soap sent 
post free on receipt of 3d. stamps. 
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New Jig-Saw Puzzles 


THE FIGURE.-IT-OUT 














The usual square mar- 
gins being absent there 
are no pieces with 
straight edges to serve 
as guides in starting 


THE 
BLUE-BIRD 
JIG-SAW PUZZLE 


75 Pieces, 2g,—postage 2d. 





200 Pieces, §s,—postage 4d. 


BUNTY PULLS the STRINGS 


175 pieces, 6s,— postage 4d. 


THE KING OF CADONIA 


300 pieces, 9s, 6d.— postage 4d. 
And many others. Full List on application. Also Catalogue 
ot Novelties, Patents, etc. 3 33 DerartMent P, 


HOLTZAPFFEL & CO., 53 Haymarket, 
Telephone—6636 GERRARD. LONDON, S.W. 
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and other important pending productions. 
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force with which she is endowed—the scene in Bill 
Sikes’s room was admirably acted. One felt, 
however, in her quieter moments that character 
was somewhat lacking from the study; the cor- 
monness was a veneer, not an integral portion of 
the woman. Miss Decima Moreland played 
Oliver Twist very appealingly, very pathetically— 
not a very easy task with so wooden a part. The 
two lovers, Rose and Harry Maylie, were both 
delightful. Miss Elsa Cutler, looking sweet and 
early Victorian, and playing so charmingly, had 
in Mr. Sydney Herbert the easiest and manliest 
of sweethearts. Mr. Herbert should prove an 
acquisition to the society. One must not forget 
the villainous Monks, very capably played by Mr. 
Allen Douglas, nor Mr. Vernon Leftwich’s most 
convincing and characteristic study of Mr. Grim- 
wig. Poor Mr. Brownlow had such a devil of a 
time that he lost his memory. The play was 
admirably produced by Mr. T. Ireby Cape. 


Sydenham A.D.C. in ‘‘ Niobe.’’ Given a good 
Niobe and Peter, there are tons of amusement 
in the old show yet. This club was fortunate in 
having at its command two such capable expo- 
nents of the parts as Mrs. Ernest Harry and Mr. 
Harold Heppenstall. Mrs. Harry starts with all 
the advantage of a good presence and a fine voice. 
Add to these a genuine sense of the dramatic and 
you have all the ingredients for the character. It 
is no exaggeration to say that the part could not 
have been played better. It was as fine and satis- 
fying a piece of acting as could be desired. Ina 
different way, but from many points of view 
equally admirable, was Mr. Harold Heppenstall’s 
Petramos. One has frequently had to admire Mr. 
Heppenstall’s capabilities as a comedian. This 
richly humorous study added another triumph to 
his list. The support they received from the rest 


of the cast was very much more than adequate. — 


Mrs. Major Faulks was delightfully irresponsible 
and child-like as Hatty; Mrs. Winterbon Killby 
was as acid and domineering and bad-tempered a 
Helen Griffin as one could want; and Miss Nellie 
Sutton played the real Miss Mifton with plenty of 
spirit. Caroline, as presented by Miss Ethel 
Phillips, was a shade too negative—cipher though 
she is ; and Miss Gertrude Dennis did all she could 
for Beatrice by looking very charming. Mr. Her- 
bert Strudwick, getting away from his usual beat 
of parts, essayed Corney, and came through most 
successfully, while Mr. Stanley R. Thornbery 
may be complimented on an amusing and clever 
conception of Philip Innings. The cast was satis- 
factorily completed by Mr. A. H. Pascall as Mr. 
Sillocks and Mr. Major Faulks as Hamilton 
Tompkins. 
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Old Tollingtonians D.C. in ** One Summer's 
Day.’’ One always feels that dramatic perform- 
ances by Old Boys’ clubs require special treat- 
ment. There is always a joyful and enthusiastic 
determination on the part of the audience to be 
pleased and amused, characteristic perhaps of the 
esprit de corps which is usually so prominent a 
feature of such well-conducted organisations. The 
effect on the critic may be twofold. He will 
either throw in his lot with the audience and be 
entertained, or he will become unwarrantably 
savage at the lack of discrimination and sniff in 
a superior manner. It is probably a question of 
digestion. I’m happy to think that my internal 
organs allowed me to be very much entertained, 
thanks in a great measure to Mr. W. Macqueen 
Pope’s representation of Major Dick Rudyard. 
It was a very easy and distinguished performance, 
and, given a good Dick, this riverside idyll gener- 
ally manages to go. I can remember Mr. Pope 
playing Phil Marsden, and I assure him he is a 
lot more satisfying as Dick. Phil is certainly a 
very difficult part, and Mr. S. H. Gammage 
wasn’t altogether convincing. Mr. G. A. Tyler 
was an amusing Bendyshe, though hardly, as 
amusing as the audience would have him think, 
and Mr. S. H. Scrimshaw was love-lorn and 
natural as Tom. Mr. Graeme McArthur proved 
very successful as the Urchin, and Mrs. McArthur 
Butler was a capital Mrs. Bendyshe. Miss Stella 
Schumann looked a very charming Maysie, but 
her annoyance with Dick and Phil assumed a 
pettish form, which rather estranged sympathy, 
and Miss Ethel Chandler, who took the part up 
apparently at short notice, was excellent as 
Chiara. The play was produced under the direc- 
tion of Mr. J. W. Houghton. 


Croydon Histrionic Society in ‘* All-of-a- 
sudden Peggy.’’ This light comedy asks for 
more acting from its exponents than the aver- 
age amateur is able to give it, and the perform- 
ance in question, while fairly satisfactory, did not 
succeed in being very convincing. Partly this 
was due to the fact that though Miss Lillian Day 
was quite charming and distinctly had_ her 
moments in the part of Peggy, there was no sud- 
denness about her at all. Her diction is that of 
the elocutionist, and it is more than a trifle hard 
to recite frivolously. Then Mr. Lewis Sandy, 
while he made a thoroughly good chap of Jimmy 
Keppel, was rather too restrained and stiff to give 
the charm the character should possess. It was 
possibly a realisation of these facts that made Mr. 
Frederick E. Roffey determine to go baldheaded 
for Antony. His creation belonged exclusively to 


- (Continued on ‘page 144.) * 
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curves to the back, where it meets, the long ends 


falling in a wide sash. 


The under-dress shows 


ITH every week our fashionable women 
become more and more Oriental in their 
tastes in colours and in draperies. The between these on the shoulders, and the Liberty 


clinging skirt has been discovered to be no new 


thing, but familiar in 
the eyes of human 
beings over two thou- 
sand—some say four 
thousand—years ago, 
in Egypt. Can any 
dispassionate person 
find grace or elegance 
in this ultra-tight skirt, 
dragged across __ the 
figure at the back and 
hampering the free 
movement of the limbs ? 
However, this is not 
the place for discussion. 
We have only to record 
that it is as tight as 
ever in the rich circles 
of Paris, and less tight 
than last year in those 
of London. There is 
still a slight inclination 
to the divided skirt 

another Orientalism 

and we refer later on to 
the return of the Direc- 
toire. Paris appears to 
be voué to the short 
waist and the no-waist, 
many of the new even- 
ing gowns falling in 
straight pleats to the 
feet from the top of the 
bust, under a_ shaped 
band of exquisitely em- 
broidered satin or lace. 
A very novel arrange- 
ment for evening dress 
consists of a_ white 


satin or muslin décolleté gown with a tunic com- 
posed of two long, plain breadths of Liberty silk 
in any colour. It crosses the chest and then 





1. Green gathered soft satin, trimmed with jet 
12, White natural coney, trimmed silk cord and violets 
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tunic is fastened on with black velvet, crossing 


the shoulders and the 
upper part of the arm, 
and held by jewelled 
buckles. The cross- 
over bodice is in great 
favour for evening 
wear, but it suits the 
slim only. The bretelle 
style, from shoulder to 
waist, is more suitable 
and more becoming to 
the stout. 


SPRING Coats. 

Tailor-mades for the 
Riviera have been en- 
gaging the skill and 
fancy of our dress- 
makers. White cloth 
appears to be the 
favourite material, and 
white ratine is the fore- 
most of these cloths, 
but the great chic of 
the moment is_ black 
cloth piped with ruby 
cloth, and with the tiny 
revers now worn in ruby 
cloth piped with black. 
There must always be 
white or cream lace 
arranged in some 
fashion round _ the- 
throat. Hats for the 
south are in every 
possible size, shape and 
colour. 


Murrs LARGE oR SMALL? 
Though muffs as a rule are larger than ever 
this season, suggesting old-fashioned carpet bags, 








# (ves 


is the only Cheese 
known to contain 


the original organic 
phosphates of the 
milk which are so 
necessary to health. 
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Our Illustrated Catalogue 
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J. A. HARRISON CO. L 


Theatrical, Fancy and Historical Costumiers 


29 LEICESTER SQUARE, w.c. 


Telephone : 2941 Gerrard. 


Telegrams: “ Grectness, London.” 





Established in Bow Street, Covent Garden, 1840 





Costumiers to the Principal London 
and Provincial Theatres. 


Costumes, Wigs, and 
Fancy Dresses lent on hire or made 
to order. 


Amateur Dramatic and Operatic 
Societies supplied with Costumes, 
Wigs, Properties, etc. 





The only English Firm to supply 
Costumes for 
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Theatrical & Modern 
Boot & Shoe Makers & Hosiers 





Shoes as supplied to the Leading 
London Theatres and Opera Houses 





The “DANDY” Shoe, 


AS WORN BY 
THE PRINCIPAL 
ACTRESSES 


. 


DANCING SHOES 
A SPECIALITY 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


yet the ultra-fashionable are reverting to the 
barrel muff, and Princess Patricia of Connaught 
is wearing in Canada a muff so narrow that there 
is only just room for her small hands and wrists. 


o 


Old rose velvet gown 
with fine lace tunic. 
Velvet belt fastened 
with large paste 
buckle 


Maize -coloured satin 
trimmed guipure lace. 
Tunic black ninon, 
crossed at back, taken 
round waist and finished 
with large bow at back 
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The members of our Royal Family do not closely 
follow the fashions, and invariably keep on the 
sensible side, never adopting anything con- 
spicuous or grotesque. 


QUERY THE STEEPLE Hat. 

The immense round hat unfortu- 
nately still prevails to a certain extent, 
but it looks as though a decided re- 
action were about to take place, and 
that we are approaching to the steeple 
hat of the Middle Ages. Meanwhile 
milliners are indulging in ornaments 
worthy of savages. One hat origi- 
nated by a French milliner has an 
enormous bird’s wing pointing down- 
wards to the shoulder over the left 
ear; the other wing at a totally dif- 
ferent angle, high in the air above the 
right ear. Who could make sense of 
anything like this? And yet some 


women are only too glad to wear them 
and be pointed at by the street boy ! 
It is an unworthy ambition. 


A Rippon SEASON, 

This is again to be a ribbon year, 
and more and more wonderful are the 
novelties in this department of dress. 
Reversible satins are to be had in 
combinations of colour in every tint. 
Elephant is the newest name for mole, 
Sultan for glowing red, Cheminot for 
certain attractive classes of grey, 
Kamanary for what we have till now 
called terra-cotta, Orient for saxe, 
Coronation for cerise, and Duck’s-egg 
for reseda. Emerald is now called 
Smaragd. The stripe effects in black 
and colour, with edges in lead tint, — 
seem to be the greatest favourites, 
Ribbons of the most brilliant colours 
on a grey ground are eagerly snapped 
up by milliners and dressmakers. A 
fine tint of peacock, with inch-wide 
edges in black, would be the making 
of an otherwise simple frock. Another, 
with a centre in black, and edges in 
sultan an inch and.a half wide, is 
equally commendable. There is a very 

effective, if not absolutely attractive, check in 
blue, black, green, grey, sultan, amber, in 
stripes of varied width. More dignified is a 
stripe in black, orient and sultan, with a single 
narrow white stripe which seems to intensify the 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


beauty of the others. Spot effects are in great 
favour, and a very beautiful one has orange 
circles on plain black taffeta. A charming ribbon 
is also black taffeta some five or six inches wide, 
with a rose in many colours for border. A large 
spot in sea-blue, encircled by emerald-green, 
appears on a black taffeta 
ribbon. More _ elaborate 
than all these is a brocade 
with flowers in colour, their 
petals bordered in gold, ap- 
pearing upon a_ shot blue 
and green ground. These 
lew details show what an 
immense variety is to be 
had in ribbons, but only the 
ingenuity and cleverness of 
milliners and = dressmakers 
can even begin to imagine 
the enormous number of 
ways in which they can be 
adapted to dress. 

NEWS OF THE DIRECTOIRE. 

A return to the Directoire 
period is prophesied by some 
of those who ought to know 
best, and a costume worn at 
the Variété Theatre, Paris, 
strengthens the prophecy. 
Mile Lavalli¢re wears a 
toilette in black panne em- 
broidered in steel and strass. 
It is lined in ruby silk and 
muslin, and has small ruby 
revers on the corsage. The 
top of the skirt is bound 
closely in to the figure with 
folds of the panne, and on 
the right opens at the knee, 
showing  cerise stockings 
and an ankle bracelet with 
black shoes. Where the 
panne opens it is embroi- 
dered round the borders 
with steel and strass, and 
edged with stitched cerise satin. Though the 
knee is not itself in evidence, the rest of the leg 
*o the ankle is plainly visible. This is exactly 
akin to the style that astonished Chantilly two 
years ago, and whether it will ever really suc- 
ceed in becoming universal is a question rather 
difficult to answer. By the way, ruby colour is 
in very great favour, and forms outdoor cos- 
tumes trimmed with sable and worn with one of 





Visiting gown of brown velvet edged with 
fur, trimmed gold and green embroidery. ing first seized upon the 
Underdress of brown charmeuse 


the new satin stoles lined with satin, interlined 
with flannel, and edged with costly fur. They 
are deep enough to protect the lungs, which, as 
not everybody knows, reach to the waist, or 
almost to the waist, at the back. These stoles 
are sometimes worn lightly looped in front and 
falling in pointed ends to the 
edge of the gown. 





THE SMART SHOE. 

With the Directoire gowns 
thin shoes with high heels 
are worn, with ribbons on 
the strap that buttons across 
the foot. The stockings are 
usually open work in moire 
and silk. The wearers must 
feel rather cold, and we shall 
soon, perhaps, be hearing of 
muffs for the ankles. Co- 
quetry manifests itself in the 
variety of the buckle applied 
to these ribbon bows in order 
to keep them tight. Steel 
seeins to be the ordinary 
material for these, but a 
warning should be given 
against having them too 
large. Strass is also a 
favourite ornamentation of 
evening shoes. It must not 
be imagined from the refer- 
ence above that high heels 
are coming in again for 
ordinary wear. On the con- 
trary the Cuban heel, which 
does not curve inward under 
the foot, and is not nearly so 
high, is in favour. It is 
much more sensible than the 
Louis XV. 


Tue IMPORTANCE OF TRIFLES. 
When the rage for motor- 


women of France and Eng- 
land they rather neglected the dainty acces- 
sories that had until then characterised their 
dress, but now this seems to be returning 
in a flood. Exquisite imitations of fine old 
lace are being appropriated to outdoor toi- 
lettes, which convey a sense of great decoration 
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HIGHLAND 


SKIN CREAMS 


No. 1 isa healing cream for chafes, cuts, burns, scalds, 
skin eruptions, and suppurating wounds. 


2/9 


No. 2 is a stimulating liniment for sore throats, rheu- 
matism, wasting muscles, sprains, enlarged 
joints, and all chest troubles. 


2/9 


No, 3 is a splendid curative dressing for all parasitic 
diseases of the skin and scalp. 


2/9 
When all others fail, try Highland Creams — they never fail. 






















Beware of the dubious concoctions which are supposed 
to cure everything. No one mixture can, but Highland 
Creams Nos. 1, 2, and 3, between them are good for 
every known disease of the skin—each covering its own 
ground and no more. That is all an honest mixture 
can be expected to do. Highland Creams are not quack 
cures, they are the result of years of practical study 
and experience of an eminent professional man, who is 
prohibited by the laws of his profession from advertising. 


HIGHLAND CREAMS CAN ONLY BE OBTAINED FROM 
——— 


THOS. RUSSELL, 101 Fleet St., London, E.C. 


in whom are vested the sole rights of sale. 








IMPORTANT 


Back numbers of “The Playgoer & Society Illustrated” are valuable. 








Numbers of the “ Playgoer & Society Illustrated ” 
MAY BE HAD AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES: 


EACH EACH 
No. | “FALSE GODS”’ ; . fe Nol4 “MRS. SKEFFINGTON” . j « te 
2 “SIR WALTER RALEGH "' ‘ — | »~-15 “THE FOLLIES” ; . ee 

, 3» “FRE BRASS. BOTTLE” . : ~ ee » 16 “INCONSTANT GEORGE” . 
» 4 “THE BLUE BIRD” . : 1/- , 17 “PRESERVING MR. PANMURE." . ~ 2 
» 5 “DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE." . 6d, » 18 “THE POPINJAY ”’ . 6d 
» 6 “THE TENTH MAN” .° 6 » 19 “LADY PATRICIA” 6d 
7 “ALIAS JIMMY VALENTINE.” ~ » “Kisame . ; 1/- 

8 “THE ISLANDER” . , ~ ee » 21 “A BUTTERFLY ON THE WHEEL” 6d 

9 “TANTALISING TOMMY ” , , ae ,» 22 *POMANDER WALK". 6d. 

» 10 “THE SPECKLED BAND”’ 1/- , 23 “BUNTY PULLS THE STRINGS " éd. 
11 “THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING » 24 “MACBETH "” ; . 6d 
EARNEST ”’. ees ; : . 6d. » 25 “MAN AND SUPERMAN "" 6d 

12 “KING HENRY VIIL”’ , : P 1/- "» 2% “THE MOUSME."’ : 6d 

13. “COUNT HANNIBAL” . ; ; 1/- » 22 “THE PERPLEXED HUSBAND” 6d 

Postage 3d. extra (packed in cardboard). Abroad 34d. extra (packed in cardboard), 





Address, MANAGER, “PLAYGOER & SOCIETY ILLUSTRATED,” 
12 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 











Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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Being made upon 
the premises, 
Mrs. Pomeroy, 
Ltd., can guaran- 
tee both the 
Quality and the 
Purity of every 
Pomeroy 
Preparation. 








Roy Skin Food 


Cleanses and feeds the skin, fills out hollows in face 

and neck, and materially assists in eradicating wrinkles. 

By clearing, freshening and softening the skin, it 

is restored to a youthful and healthy appearance. 

Does not encourage the growth of Superfluous Hair. 
Prices: 1/6, 3/6 & 5/- per jar. 


Pomeroy Face Powder 


Absolutely pure, hvgienic, sanative, impalpable ; 
contains no lead, chalk or bismuth. In three shades. 
1/6 & 2/6 a box. 


Pomeroy Liquid Powder 


Adheres readily to the skin, conceals facial blemishes 
and is delightfully cooling and refreshing. 
Made in 5 shades, 2/-, 3/6 & 6/6 


Pore 


All these Preparations can be obtained from Chemists, Stores, etc., or will be supplied post free on 
receipt of price and postage by 


MRS. POMEROY, LTD., 


29k OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 











Some of the most beautiful Actresses 


HAVE WRITTEN PRAISING THE LOVELY 








Established 1817 Tel. 2450 Mayfair 


COMPLEXION-GIVING EFFECT OF W. BEADELL, Sees ant 
BAT E S ? PE L L ETTA Table d’Hote Luncheon, 1/6. Table d’Hote Dinner, 2/6, 
or a la Carte at moderate prices. 








ag the —— “as omen - pe a beautiful complexion AFTERNOO N TEAS. 
y its use. Invaluable for balls and parties. Absolutely harm- . 
less. In twocolours: white for giving a snowy chien are ake Beadell’s Celebrated Ginger Cakes, 1/- per doz. 
arms and neck ; tinted for giving a roseate hue to the cheeks. Beadell’s Celebrated Long Life Candy, 1/- and 2/6 per box. 
Of Chemists everywhere, 1/- and 2/6 either colour ; 
or 3d. extra direct from 8 VERE ot. OXFORD ) a W. 
F. W. BATES, 15 Brooks’s Bar, Manchester. (Next door to Marshall & Snelgrove.) 











When in EDINBURGH 
—= VISIT——— 


LINDSAYS' 


World Travel Bureau 
18 SOUTH SAINT ANDREW ST. 


(Adjoining Princes Street 6 Waverley Station) without injury to the Hose, and KEEPS the: 
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The only “GRIP” that “GRIPS” SECURELY . . 
CORSET. well DOWN on the HIPS. ; 





All information and literature regarding ocean Width. All these have clip tops. Single Ends. Double Ends. 
and rail travel freely and courteously given. 


in. Plain Silk oe  «» No. 279 1/6 ... No. 382 2/-| per 


if in. Plain Cotton Elastic ... No. 401 I/- ... No. 601 a 
1 








Tickets Booked to all parts of the World BY POST, Id. PER PAIR EXTRA. 


phy FrilledArt Silk ,,  ... No. 607 I/- ... No. 606 1/6 
1¢ in. Frilled Best Silk,, ... No. 68 1/6 ... No. 40 2/6 






If unable to obtain from your Draper, write to— 











"PHONE 1035 CENTRAL. L ‘The MANUFACTORY, Hackney Road Works, London, N.E. J, 
Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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Society Notes 


N important event on January 25th is the 
Aveenite of age of Mr. Watkin Williams- 

Wynn, only son of Sir Herbert Williams- 
Wynn, of Wynnstay, Ruabon, and heir to one of 
the finest properties in Wales, the family estates 
including Bala Lake. Mr. Williams-Wynn had, 
when a boy of seven or eight, a terrible experi- 
ence, the thoughts of which even now must make 
him shudder. Like most children, he liked 
nothing better than roaming about his father’s 
farm, and one day, whilst playing with a 
machine, he caught his hand in a wheel and was 
only just saved from being dragged into the 
machinery—and death. His hand, as it was, 
was terribly cut. The Williams-Wynns are a 
very old family, supposed to be descended from a 
British chieftain called Cadrod Hardd. ‘The first 
baronet was Speaker of the Commons, and was 
fined £10,000 in that capacity for printing some 
Parliamentary evidence, in Charles II.’s time. 


Another majority of interest will be that of Sir 
Richard Sutton, whose inheritance includes, be- 
sides extensive landed estates in Berkshire, a 
good deal of property in the West End about 
Clarges and Sackville Streets. Sir Richard, who 
became a baronet at birth, being a posthumous 
son, is one-and-twenty in April. He is a plea- 
sant, unassuming young fellow, having been 
carefully brought up, and he will, of course, 
one day be a most eligible parti. 


The coming season will see a goodly lot of 
debutantes, of whom, perhaps, the most interest- 
ing will be Lady Enid Fane, elder daughter of 
Lord Westmorland. Lady Enid, a pretty girl 
in her eighteenth year, lost her mother, the lovely 
Lady Westmorland, the year before last, but she 
is almost certain to have the advantage of being 
chaperoned by her aunt, the Duchess of Suther- 
land, as was another debutante niece of the kindly 
hostess of Stafford House, Lady Rosabelle St. 
Clair-Erskine, whose marriage takes place shortly 
to Mr. David Bingham, of the Coldstreams. 
Lord Westmorland, who has another daughter, 
Lady Gloria Fane, a little invalid girl in her 
twelfth year, has recently sold his house in Queen 


Anne Street and taken a’ place in North Kent,_ 


in the hope that the air there may be beneficial. 
On her father’s side Lady Enid Fane has two 
aunts well known in Society, Lady Londes- 
borough and Lady Margaret Spicer. 


A possible debutante is Lady Beaumont, a 
peeress in her own right, who is eighteen on 


August ist. She is a pretty girl, with dark 
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hair and eyes, and offers a marked contrast to 
her fair younger sister, Miss Ivy Stapleton. Their 
mother, Ethel Lady Beaumont, has, since her 
husband’s death in 1895, occupied herself almost 
entirely with the care of her girls, and London 
Society does not know her so well as her sister- 
in-law, Violet Lady Beaumont, who has a house 
in Eaton Place and is a woman of many interests 
and varied talents, and a splendid shot at par- 
tridges. The sisters were early taught to ride 
and drive, and they delight in theatricals, some 
being got up every Easter at Carlton Towers, 
the Beaumont seat in Yorkshire, a stately place 
seldom seen by the public, with a wonderful silver 
door leading into the hall. 

Mr. Samuel Hope Morley, one of the three new 
peers, would, but for the modesty of his dis- 
tinguished father, Samuel Morley, the great 
philanthropist, have inherited a peerage. Mr. 
Samuel Morley was more than once offered a 
peerage by his friend and great admirer, Mr. 
Gladstone, but he declined the honour; thus his 
son is merely receiving a distinction which he 
should by this time have enjoyed for over a 
quarter of a century. The rise of the Morleys 
to great wealth and high position is one of the 
romances of trade. Two brothers, sons of a 
Nottinghamshire man of some substance, started 
a hosiery business in the county town, and even- 
tually extended their operations to London, es- 
tablishing a small branch close to Milk Street; 
but this concern would never have become the 
nucleus of the immense Wood Street business 
had it not been for the energy and influence of* 
the elder brother’s wife, Samuel Morley’s mothet 
and the new peer’s grandmother. Eventually 
Samuel became head of the firm, and he pros- 
pered exceedingly, nothing going wrong with his 
ventures. He was a strong Nenconformist and, 
it must be admitted, somewhat bigoted, for he 
would never employ a Catholic. 


The New Year’s honours were a bit of a sur- 
prise, and the conclusion, after carefully digesting 
the list, is that there should be plenty of funds 
in the Government’s money chest for fighting 
another election. Times change, and high honours 
are now awarded to individuals who a genera- 
tion ago would not have had the slightest chance 
of obtaining a baronetcy or peerage. Honours 
were earned in former years, not bought, as is’ 
now so often the case. Men are given titles, 
and on a surprised public carefully going through 
their careers to note the great deeds or munificent 
gifts which have included them in the list of 
‘* those whom the King has delighted to honour,”’ 
it is seen that their best efforts have ever been put 
forward for their own personal advantage. 
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Amateur Theatricals. 

(Continued from Page 139.) 
the of farce—funny, indeed, but hardly 
Lord Crackenthorpe. Miss Alice Rhodes grappled 
valiantly with Mrs. O’Hara’s Irishisms, and on 
the whole was tolerably successful, and Mr. 
Sidney B. Davies as Archie Phipps did his best 
‘* for the good of the family.’’ Miss Katie Hurl- 
stone was hardly young enough in her methods 
for Millicent, Miss Adeline Ellis somewhat slow as 
Mrs. Colquhoun, and Mrs. Henry Skeen not very 
aristocratic as Lady Crackenthorpe. However, 
it was quite obvious that the audience did not 
share the views expressed above. They thoroughly 
enjoyed themselves, and were demonstratively 
enthusiastic. ‘The play was well produced under 
the direction of Mr. C. W. McCabe. 

London County Council D.C. in ‘* The Strange 
\dventures of Miss Brown.’’ <A brisk and 
amusing performance of this amusingly -impos- 
sible farce. I suppose it will always be a 
favourite among amateur leading men just for 
the fat part of Miss Brown. At the same time, 
one should have a little regard for the probabili- 
ties, and nobody in their maddest moments could 
have taken Mr. Arthur O’Keen when dressed as 
a girl for other than a man. Once having got 
over this preliminary difficulty, and having 
accepted the short-sightedness of the school- 
Miss Romney—excellently played, by 
the way, by Miss Mabel M. Tompson—one could 
thoroughly enjoy Mr. O’Keen’s many cleve1 
touches and admire his capable methods. Curi- 
ously enough, though, when he got into trousers 
as Captain Courtenay he lost much of his per- 
sonal magnetism. In addition to playing he may 
be complimented on the production. Mr. H. 
Shergerblatt, otherwise good, could have been 
more breezy as Major O’Gallagher, and he had 
excellent support from Miss Gwladys Burkett as 
his wife; and Mr. Lol Cuthbertson as Private 
Docherty and Mr. Perey Merriman as Herr Von 
Mozer both gave very telling character-studies. 
Mr. Walter H. Glover played Sergeant Tanner 
very broadly, and was correspondingly amusing. 
Its chief defect lay in the extreme slowness of his 
utterance, quite in keeping with the character 
but also more or less ineffective. Miss Amy 
Gwinnett was attractive and bright as Angela 
Brightwell, and Miss Bee Bags scored with a 
neat little sketch of Euphemia Schwartz. 
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Notices of the performances of several Clubs 
are unavoidably held over until our next issue. 

Owing to the large number of amateur per- 
formances which take place at this time of the 
year we have decided to devote extra space in our 


Book Notes 


The Art of the Theatre. By Epwarp GorDoNn 
Craic. (Heinemann: 6s. net.) 

Gordon Craig is on the war path! There is 
a hefty sword in his hand, and, were he strong 
enough to wield it alone, the slaughter would be 
terrible ! 

EKleanora Duse maintained that ‘‘ to save the 
theatre, the theatre must be destroyed, the actors 
and actresses must all die of the plague. They 
poison the air; they make art impossible.’’ 
Gordon Craig takes up the cry. What’s more, 
he would gladly do the killing. 

It is a strange volume, this ‘‘ Art of the 
Theatre.’’ One has to read it once, twice, and 
yet again, to get the hang of it. Then are we 
ready to admit that Gordon Craig is night. A 
modern production is not the work of one ‘‘ pro- 
ducer ’’; the public must be appealed to through 
the eye rather than the brain; the work of the 
artist should predominate; acting should be 
spontaneous; the mask is the true medium for 
the conveyance of emotion—all these are admitted 
truths! 

BUT! ! 

What does Gordon Craig hope to do with the 
60,000 people who visit the theatres and music- 
halls in London alone EVERY NIGHT? What would 
he give the hundreds of thousands who patronise 
the places of amusement in England at every per- 
formance ? 

Would they understand, would they care for 
the theatre when Gordon Craig had etherealised 
it? 

In the ‘‘ Art of the Theatre’’ the author is 
anxious not to be mistaken. He does not hold 
that the theatre is for the few, but for the many. 
Yet, does he expect the ‘‘ many ’”’ to share his 
views? To this wonderfully brilliant man the 
theatre owes its gratitude, and in our heart of 
hearts we—who have suffered untold boredom in 
the modern theatre—would welcome such per- 
formances as he advocates; but we are not so 
sanguine as he. We realise that we are ‘‘ up 
against Nature,’’ for it was Nature that stamped 
us as an inartistic nation. We are unmusical; 
we appreciate art only where it is ‘‘ the thing ”’ 
to do so, and so long as a play makes us laugh 
or cry we are content. 

So long as we have a Gordon Craig we will 
listen to and admire him; but there are too few 
sufficiently courageous to follow him. 

The subject is a wide one, and as interesting 
as its width. Not only the playgoer, but every 
man or woman who takes any interest in things 








next number to this section and the February that matter, should read ‘‘ The Art of the 
issue will be a Special Amateur Number. Theatre.”’ 
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AMERICAN LINE 


Southampton —Cherbourg—New York Service 
United States Mail Twin Screw Steamers 





[| NEW YorK 
| PHILADELPHIA 


ST. LOUIS | “SeeSee pu: 
ST. PAUL 


SOUTHAMPTON to NEW YORK every Saturday 
at noon, calling at Cherbourg. 
Special trains from London and Paris on morning of sailing. 
AMERICAN LINE 
Canute Road, Southampton 9 Broadway, New York 


Cockspur Street, London, S.W. N. Martin, Agent, 
38 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 9 Rue Scribe, Paris 


ALLA 


THE 


Popular 


Pioneer 
Line to 


Canada 


Apply ALLAN BROS. & Co. U.K. Limited 


Liverpool—19 James St. London— 

Glasgow—25 BothwellSt. 14 Cockspur St., S.W. 

Londonderry— 103 Leadenhall St., E.C. 
50 Foyle St. Also at Paris 


ROYAL 
MAIL LINE 
@ EXPRESS SERVICE FROM 
Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Londonderry, 
London and Havre 
Special facilities for Theatrical Parties. 


he rates to all _ Shortest 
a 








sea passage to Canada and Western 
States. Wireless Telegraphy. 








TRAVEL IN LUXURY TO 
SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, EGYPT, COLOMBO 
and 


AUSTRALIA 








New and fPalatial 
12,000-ton Steamers 








Fortnightly Sailings 
From LONDON 
Managers:—F. GREEN & CO.; ANDERSON . 
ANDERSON & CO., 


Fenchurch Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Office - - 28 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


“OLYMPIC,” 45,000 Tons 
“TITANIC,” 45,000 Tons 


Largest Steamers in the World 


ISMAY, IMRIE & CO. 
NEW YORK, LONDON and LIVERPOOL 








UNION CASTLE LINE 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE TO 
SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA 
Weekly Service via the Cape 
Monthly Service via the Suez Canal 


Calling also at Madeira, Canaries, Ascension, St. Helena 
and Lobito Bay. For all information apply to :— 


DONALD CURRIE & CO., 
Managers, London & Southampton. 


Branch Offices of the Company at Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Manchester and Glasgow. 








THE ABERDEEN DIRECT] 
LINE OF STEAMERS 


LONDON TO NATAL, DELAGOA 
BAY AND BEIRA. 


SAILINGS EVERY 10 DAYS 


FINE ACCOMMODATION 
CHEA P FARES 
HIGH-CLASS CUISINE 
For full particulars, apply to— 
Owners :~_- JOHN T. RENNIE, SON & CO., 
4 EAST INDIA AVENUE. ~ Or Agents. 
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PUZZLE-ADS 


UNIQUE ADVERTISEMENT COMPETITION.—No Entry Fee 
THE COMPETITION—We have taken twelve small pieces haphazard from the Advertise- 


ment pages in this number. These Puzzle pieces are illustrated on this page, and all our readers 
require to do is to discover from which advertisements the pieces have been taken and write the 
name of the Advertiser on the line provided under each piece for that purpose. 
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Name of Competitor 


Address 


THE CONDITIONS 

1. There will be no Entry Fee. 

2. Each set of solutions must be accompanied by a receipted account showing that the competitor has purchased goods from one 
of the advertisers in this issue between 15th January and 5th February—the commencing and closing dates of this competition. 
The article or articles purchased may be of any value, and they do not require to be the specific goods advertised, but 
they must be purchased within the specified period from an advertiser in this issue. 

3. Solutions must be filled in on the lines provided under the Puzzle pieces for the purpose. Only one solution may be 

written on any one line. Competitors desirous of sending in alternative solutions may do so, but a printed page must 

be used for each set, and a receipted account from an Advertiser must accompany each set. 

The Competitor's name and address must be filled in in the space provided for that purpose. 

The decision of the Advertisement Manager must be accepted as final, and in the event of a tie the prizes will be awarded 

to those whose solutions are first opened. 

6. Solutions must be posted by the closing date of the Competition to PUZZLE-ADS, 

. clo “The Playgoer & Society Illustrated,” 

12 Regent Street, London, S.W 


THE PRIZES.—The THREE successful Competitors will each receive FREE Tickets for TWO Orchestral Stalls 
at any Theatre in the United Kingdom, to be designated by the winner (but not to exceed in value £1 1+:.). 


wa 


Results will be published in our next number, dated 15th February. The Competition will be continued each month until further notice 


Xll 











SAMUELS||pen “SO 


(3 Depdts) 


STRAND, W.C. WHITE 


High-class Stationery & Printing & BLU a 


For Breakfast inner. 
POSTCARDS AND PHOTOGRAPHS | fee einer einer. conser 
of all Theatrical Celebrities ; Authors ; Musicians ; a dy aS REIN G, Oe ee ne 28 RES EONS 
English and Foreign Royalty ; Gallery Pictures, etc. Pla tnan ordinary COFFEE. 
including “False Gods,” “ Sir Walter Ralezh,” and ‘ ™ 
Blue Bird.” Military Caricatures a Speciality. 


The largest selectionin London. New cards every day. Pure Hi ghland Malt 
ALL ONE PRICE (Real Photographs) 


1/- per packet of 6. (Post Free.) te a A T R 
Postcard | 150 STRAND Vi O O 





























84 STRAND 


Depots T ST. 
Join our “ Approval "’ Club. iipetet mars as published, WH IS KY 


post free. Send Name and Address. 


Lowther Arcade, 371 Strand Guaranteed 12 Years Old. 








A yo and up- -to-date selection of Toys and Fancy Goods - pre —_ 
atall prices. “‘ TEDDY BEARS" a Speciality (brown or white), from m 
6$d.to£Seach. Also Aeroplanes (guaranteed to fly) from 3/6 to $2/2/- Wholesale : Hansons, London. 


























Polish with Stephens’ 


— it is the finest preservative of lea- 
ther. It produces the most brilliant 
and lasting shine and it costs only 


1d. pe 
33 tin, 


Don’t merely ask for Stephens’, but 
see that you get it. It is not 
only good it is the very 
best, and won't dry in the tin. 


STEPHENS’ BooT POLISH 


for Brown or’ Black Leather. 


Wholesale rom 
| W. STEPHENS & Co., 45 & 452 Brook Green, London, W, 


S\EPHENS 
































Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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Of Interest to Visitors 


\ sparkling mineral water, of really good quality, 
is in demand. ‘*Cambrunnen”’ is not a medicinal 
water, but a pure natural one, bottled at the springs 
in the ** Taunus,’’? near Homburg, It is sold by the 
Dry Wine Co., 104, Great Portland Street, or can 
be had at all the best clubs and restaurants by asking 
for it. Its antacid properties counteract the acidity, 
so it can be taken with wine or spirits. When you 
are ordering mineral water, try ‘‘Cambrunnen.”’ It 
will surprise you if you haven’t tried it before. 


In the last issue of The PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY 
ILLUSTRATED a photograph of Miss Athene Sevler 
was reproduced on page 75. Owing to a mis- 
understanding the words ‘* Photo—Foulsham and 
Banfield’? were placed underneath the picture. 
Miss Seyler informs us, however, that the photo- 
graph was by Alethea Halliday, of Penleigh, 
Coulsden, Surrey. 












FOR YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE 


INPERIAL HAIR DYES 8: 


ONE LIQUID. 





No. 0..RAVEN BLACK 
No, 1.. BLACK 

No. 2.DARK BROWN 
No. 5..LIGHT BROWN 
No. 4..GOLDEN BROWN 
No. 5..GOLDEN 








No. 6... HAIR GROWER, 





HARMLESS AND PERFECT, 
PERMANENT & ODOURLESS, 


2/6, 3/6, 5/- & 10/6 


Q ‘i (PRIVATELY PACKED), 
J. Bropvit a Co.. 41, Pimennes Street, Lonpon, 


MR. MADOC DAVIES 


gives lessons in singing; 


SIMPLE, NATURAL 
SYSTEM, which cures 


stammering and is invalu- 
able for public speakers. 


495 Oxford St., W. ("Exp *™) 

















The Playgoer & Society 


Illustrated 


Vol. V. January-February, 1912 No. 28 


rT “st 
NOTICE 

All communications must be addressed to the Editor, 
Manager, or Advertisement Manager at 12 Regent Street, 
London, S.W., according to the department to which they 
respectively relate. Telephone 9457 Gerrard. 

“The Playgoer and Society Illustrated”’ can be ob 
tained from the principal newsagents, and at all railway 
bookstalls, or will be sent direct from the office on the 
following terms: 


- Unitzep Kincpom. s. d. 
Twetve Months ... 6 oprepaid 
a By post, ‘Ds acked in cardboard 9 0 a 


or for Six Montus, half the above price. 
Single copies 6d., by post gd. 


FoREIGN CountTRIES 
Twetve Montus, by post, packed incardboard 9 6 
Six Montus, by post, packed in cardboard ... 4 9 
Single copies 6d., by post gid. 


Post Office Orders and Cheques to be made payable to 
the Kingshurst Publishing Company, Ltd., and crossed 
“ Lloyds Bank, Law Courts Branch.’ 

In case of difficulty in obtaining a copy of ‘“‘ The Play- 
goer and Society Illustrated”’ please communicate with 
the Publishers at the above address. Postage will be 
refunded. 


THE KINGSHURST PUBLISHING CO., Ltd 
12 Regent Street, London, S.W. 
PARIS: 56 Rue de I’ Université. 











Puzzle-Ads Competition 


Results 


No. 28.—NINTH COMPETITION 


The following are the three Prize-winners : 


MISS K. BARNETT, 
3 First Avenue, 
Mortlake-on-Thames, S.W. 


MISS ISABEL M. HENDERSON, 
Dunlugas, 
Turriff, 
Scotland. 


MISS EDITH M. ALLNUTT, 
72 The Grove, 
Hammersmith, W. 








Printed by W. H. Suiru & Son, 55 Fetter Lane, E.C., and Published by the Proprietors, The Kingshurst Publishing Company, Ltd., 12 Regent 
Street, S.W., to whom all communications must be addressed. Wholesale Agents for the Colonies : 


Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, Wellington, Christchurch, Auckland, Launceston and Hobart. Central News Agency, Ltd., South Africa. 


Messrs. Gordon & Gotch, London, Melbourne,. 




















